versities ; 
covere 
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TOWN AND CASTLE OF MONACO (from an original photograph). 


MY VISIT TO MONACO. 


Ir was on a lovely afternoon last springtide that, in 
company with a friend, I set off on a short expedition 
from Mentone to Monaco. We rode along by the shady 
olive-wooded lanes which skirt the sea-shore in that 
pleasant region, and out of them through the terraced 
orange plantations alternating with the former at inter- 
vals; which slope down, as do also the olives, in a head- 
long descent to the beach, where the foremost in rank 
seem almost to bend over and dip their golden fruits 
into the blue waters of the Mediterranean. 


No. 716.—Szrrzeunre 16, 1865, 


It had been given out that a strange ceremony would 
be gone through in the streets of Monaco that evening 
(Good Friday)—strange as to the nature of the thing, 
and its unseemliness amid the manners of the nineteenth 
century ; not strange to the dwellers there, for they had 
seen it year by year, and were used to the show. It was 
in order to be eye-witnesses of this spectacle that my 
friend and I, on that silent afternoon, were plodding 
onward through shadow and sunshine, thick wood and 
open hill-side, to sea-girt Monaco; on our left the 
broad expanse of the Mediterranean, with its white 
sails glimmering in the distance; on our right the 
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upward slant of mountains, off-shoots from the Maritime 
Alps. 

Moisqse-stabis capital is built on a rocky promontory 
running far out into the sea—is a little principality 
hanging on to the southern coast of France; almost 
the smallest monarchy in the world, having pretensions 
to not more than a few thousand acres ofterritory.* Yet 
it is under distinct government, and the traveller, on 
arriving at the frontier, finds himself brought to a stand 
in a place where a custom-house confronts him; and its 
attendant machinery is put in action to overhaul his 
trunks and boxes, lest anything forbidden should inad- 
vertently find entrance. 

Nature has shaped Monaco into a delicious region, 
and endowed it with almost perpetual summer-time. 
The rocky hills, which slant up high from the coast, 
forming in their undulating ascent all manner of plea- 
sant little valleys and ravines, are girt about the base 
with an evergreen band of vegetation. The peasants 
are thrifty, and work well at the kindly soil; and it is an 
agreeable picture to see their trim little cottages scat- 
tered here and there on the terraced hill-side, or nestling 
within the shadow of the olives. 

Considering these things, and their bearing on the 
social happiness of a people, it is with no small dismay 
that, on looking up to one of the high places outside the 
city, you perceive a fine palace, with statued courts and 
gardens, crowning a rock above the sea, and, on asking 
the purpose of so grand an erection, find that it is an 
establishment for play, a gambling-house, not only per- 
mitted by the Prince, but entertained by him, who 
derives therefrom, it is said, a large yearly income or 
rental. 

The shadows were lengthening as we came down the 
last hill toward the city, now lying spread out before us, 
with its girdling towers flushed in the evening sunset, a 
city of the sea. It was easy to perceive that something 
more than usual was about to take place. Peasants in 
holiday attire were here and there stepping leisurely down 
the zig-zag footways leading into the main path ; comely 
matrons, with scarlet kerchiefs pinned trimly over their 
heads, artfully revealing the gold earrings beneath, trea- 
sures of their industry, wearing their gilt crosses also, 
suspended upon the serge dress, over the bosom; 
while by their side the younger women, in picturesque 
costumes, tripped lightly, laughing amd chatting gaily, 
in preparation for the show. 

Near the gates of the city strangers sauntered about, 
playing with the ripple of the sea, or gathering flowers 
among the brushwood under the trees: they had come 
earlier in the day from a distance, and were passing the 
time until the festivities commenced. A little steamer 
lay puffing in the bay under the rock. It had just dis- 





.* Monaco is a very ancient principality. The city, whose foundations 
are of Greek origin, and built on a singular promontory of craggy rock 
jutting into the Mediterranean, in form like’a man’s hand, was eulogized 
by Lucan and other classical writers for its sea-girt walls and charming 
position. Xn the 10th century the principality came into possession of 
the Grimaldi family, who afterwards by some means forfeited it; but, 
being restored to power, a.p. 1344, in the person of Lucchus dei Grimaldi, 
they retained possession until a.p. 1631, when, the male line becoming 
extinct, a daughter, ancestress of the present Prince, married, and 
assumed the family name and arms. Most of the dependent territory 
lies on the mainland. This, however, has lately become much contracted ; 
for at the time Nice was annexed to France a considerable portion of 
Monaco also was ceded for a consideration to the French Emperor. The 
present Prince, being, as it is said, both indolent and poor, was glad 
thus to disembarrass himself of that part of his dominion difficult to 
manage. Monaco is one of the smallest principalities in the world. 
Being made up for the most part of hill-side and lofty rock, fertile and 
sterile by turns, it is hard to calculate its extent. The whole territory 
was said to have been ten miles long by six broad; but now, in all 
probability, it does not cover as much surface as London, 
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charged a freight of sight-seers from Nice, and intended 
to anchor till midnight, when, gathering up ite acattered 
cargo afresh, it would return. “ Sant* Madref” said a 
bystander, at sight of the crowd, “it is well the sea is 
calm and the moon at its full to-night f”’ 

On entering the town in a earriage it is necessary to 
pass all round by the fortifications, thus making the 
circuit of the place, by a roadway flanked with trees and 
rough gardens. Here, principally, the citizens had 
collected, and loitered about in the golden sunset, to 
watch the visitors’ arrival, or catch the pleasant evening 
breeze, sweeping over the sea. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were there, all seemingly prepared to enjoy them- 
selves, careless and content. The children especially 
were in high glee; bright-eyed, bronzed-cheeked little 
creatures, to whom each visitor’s arrival was a signal 
for clapping of hands and great merriment. Indeed, 
whether it be the sunshine and clear sky, or some other 
influence of climate, or natural disposition alone, cer- 
tain it is that light-heartedness and content are the 
ruling sentiments portrayed in the faces and bearing 
of these southern people of the Riviera. 

Monaco had cast off its ordinary tranquil and quiet 
aspect, and had given way to bustle and confusion. Ii 
was not by any means an easy matter for us to get din- 
ner. ‘The principal and, indeed, only hotel of any size in 
the place was evidently unprepared to receive the flock 
of visitors which thronged to its hospitable doors. The 
ordinary staff of servants were overwhelmed with work, 
and bewildered to such an extent that they became 
utterly unable to answer coherently any question put to 
them, or help otherwise in obtaining order ; while the 
extra assistants, hastily dressed up for the occasion, 
hurried hither and thither, hopelessly entangled in their 
commissions. People had come from afar and could noi 
get lodged. Carriage-loads of visitors were waiting for 
attendance : some who had arrived from Nice by boat 
were in difficulties as to their return. “I have just 
arrived here with my family and servants,” said a Russian 
lady, piteously ; “and there is not a bed to be had for 
any one of usin Monaco! The iage is gone away 
too, and my daughter is ill,” she added: “I don’t know 
what will become of us!” es 

At the dinner-table each one was anxious to partake 
of anything that came to hand. There was no lack of 
provisions, but the difficulty was to get at them; for 
the bewildered waiters, unaccustomed to the office, in 
hurrying hither and thither with the meats, rather in- 
terrupted than aided in furnishing supplies. ach 
guest was asked whether he would dine off maigre or 
gras; that is to say, whether he would fast or feast (ii 
being the custom in Catholic countries, during the 
Fridays of Lent, particularly Good Friday, to limit one’s 
food to maigre); the fasting diet being a supply of weak 
broth and vegetables, while he who feasted might par- 
take of anything he could obtain, or all. ‘“ Maigre, in 
deed!” cried a comely, well-to-do-looking man opposite, 
turning up to the questioner a face expressive of personal 
injury—* maigre! not if I can help it!” and, recovering 
from the momentary indignation, he forthwith obtained 
some gras,and began to feast. I think very few of that 
large company took to lenten fare. The only individuals 
I detected at table partaking deliberately of it were 4 
poor man who should have eaten better food for his 
health’s sake, and his boy, a bright-eyed little fellow that 
seemed to rebel, but was eventually pacified by a cake 
given to him by my friend. 

The spectacle of the evening was to be nothing less 
than a dramatic representation, in the form of an acting 





procession, of some of the most august transactions 
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connected with our faith; transactions we are wont to 
meditate on in our most solemn moments, and talk of 
reverently with bowed head and bated breath; such 
were to be made free with for public show, before a com- 
pany composed as we have seen. Surely this exhibition 
would be likely enough, in Protestant eyes at least, to 
degenerate into the blasphemous; and even to those 
accustomed to it year by year what lesson could it 
bring? Nothing, probably, but a searing of the moral 
sense, @ contempt of sacred things born of undue fami- 
liarity. 

In describing what took place I shall rigidly confine 
myself to stating in simple words the things I saw. If, 
as may naturally be the case, my description should jar 
upon the reverent ear of any pious Christian, such a 
one must bear in mind that what he reads is but a 
truthful picture of fact, of things which occurred, which 
do occur year by year. Neither let him think too harshly 
of the poor ignorant actors in the spectacle, or of the 
thoughtless crowd, but pour his indignation on the 
system which permits and takes part in such a fearful 
travesty of holy things. 

The procession, which consists of as many divisions 
as there are acts or scenes to be performed, collects in a 
church called La Capella, and, moving out, defiles slowly 
through all the different streets of Monaco, rests half 
an hour in the court-yard of the Prince’s palace, and 
eventually passes on to the cathedral. It stops on its 
way at every few paces; each section of it performs its 
part of the solemn drama in the narrow street by the 
flickering light of torches, the torch-bearers. gathering 
around, and so passes on. 

It was about half-past seven that we, sallying forth 
from the hotel, found ourselves in a little open space 
to which the stream of sight-seers seemed tending. 
Here becoming entangled in the fringe of a’ crowd which 
had assembled around the doors of La Capella, we dis- 
engaged ourselves and retraced our steps a short distance 
into @ more quiet neighbourhood, moved to do so by the 
fact that the throng was getting rather turbulent and 
impatient in its expectancy of the speedy opening of 
the doors to let the pageant through. 

The city was nearly in darkness; for the brief southern 
twilight had faded off into night, and the moon had not 

_yeb risen: indeed, even if it had been high in the 

heavens, hardly a glimmer of light could have penetrated 
into these narrow streets, where the masses of building 
Tise up so high on either side that the slanting moon- 
light would only run along the upper stories and leave 
the rest in gloom. However, in the street whither we 
had wandered, almost every window on the lower range 
was illuminated by a Venetian lantern or two, hanging 
from its sill; and this imparted a festive aspect to the 
scene, lighting up with uncertain reflection the long vista 
of faces leaning out expectantly. The way was so 
narrow that laughter and conversation could cross 
easily from side to side; and here and there long reeds 
had been so placed, with each end in opposite windows, 
that lanterns could be strung on, to hang over the middle 
of the street. 

We stood in the corner of an old groined archway 
spanning the street under which the procession must 
pass, and where, for one station, its acts would be 
performed. Presently lights appeared at the end of 
the street, torches gleamed amid a forest of banners 
and spears. They came on slowly, and drew near. 


At the head was a centurion of the Roman guard on 
horseback; an ill-favoured man in a huge helmet, dressed 
in a white tunic and sandals. He wore a collar of pearls 
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in gaudy bracelets and rings.*® Flourishing a drawn 
sword, he rode on, and was accompanied by a guard of 
some dozen soldiers in Eastern attire. The poor horse 
looked the most miserable of this party : they evidently 
distrusted his good temper, and had fixed blinkers over 
his eyes, stationing a man at each bridle. They passed 
on. 

The first section of the acting procession was that 
which represented the Fall. A young acolyte came 
foremost, bearing aloft the branch of a tree laden with 
oranges. Two children followed: Eve, a pretty black- 
eyed little maiden of some ten summers, dressed lightly 
in white muslin, with a wreath of pale roses crowning 
her dark hair: Adam, a boy of about the same age, 
clothed from head to foot in white—satin shoes, smalls, 
and a silken doublet, trimmed all over with ribbons; a 
wonderful dress, in fact, difficult to understand, either 
from a natural or medieval point of view. Close be- 
hind these strode the angel, trying to look grave and 
solemn ; a fair little creature, apparently Eve’s sister, 
and dressed much as she, save that two wings sprouted 
out of her diminutive white frock, while she carried a 
formidable sword in her hand. When underneath the 
archway, they halted, three torch-bearers drew around, 
and the act was gone through. Eve, reaching up her 
arm, plucked an orange from the tree, and smilingly 
presented it to Adam, who madea show of resistance, 
but, afterwards yielding to the temptation, was even- 
tually driven back, in company with Eve, by the angel 
who had followed. They passed on. 

The Annunciation brought onward another angel, 
similarly attired to the last, bearing in her hand a lily, 
who ran up and presented the same to the Virgin, a 
maiden of fourteen, draped in blue and white, veiled, 
and apparently deeply intent on the study of a book 
of prayer. On being saluted, she cast up her eyes 
to heaven, with a gesture of adoration; and they passed 
on. 

And now, amid the glare of torches, there came pain- 
fully toiling along—my flesh creeps while I write it—a 
man personifying our Lord. His dress, similar to that 
we see portrayed, was girt about the loins with a rope, 
and revealed him to be barefoot and bleeding. He 
stayed under the archway, as if from exhaustion, and 
then a mimic angel ran up to present a chalice that he 
might drink. It was the going out from Gethsemane 
they wished to image forth; so Roman soldiers passed 
on, pricking him with their spears, and dragging at the 
rope which girt him round; while Peter, following be- 
hind with James and John, drew a swerd, struck 
Malchus on the ear, and apparently wounded him, for 
the blood flowed down. 

These men, dressed up in appropriate attire, were 
followed by a Judas, with an ill-favoured countenance, 
who jingled a bag of money. 

Next in order there passed by Herod, with his train 
of attendants and guards. Herod’s dress was very thea- 
trical. His white satin shoes and silk leggings certainly ~ 
did not belong to the Roman period; however, otherwise 
the costume was perhaps more appropriate. It consisted 
of a tunic and turban : the latter encircled a little crown, 
and so far may have been correct ; but from his shoulders 
hung down a purple and scarlet mantle, ending in a 
train, which, to say the least of it, was doubtful, though, 
indeed, it might have been taken for a pallium had it 
been shorter. It was borne up by four pages in the 
rear. A servant immediately following held aloft a 
broad white Eastern parasol over the king’s head, 





Tound the neck, and his wrists and arms were enclasped 


while a body of guards, in large helmets, stockings, 
and sandals, wearing a tunic to represent armour, and 
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carrying a spear in their hands, attended on either side 
in single file, and marched on slowly and solemnly. 

Those divisions of the procession, such as the last 
and the one or two immediately to follow, in which no 
necessity of action required an absolute halt in order 
that the actors should go through the parts assigned to 
them, moved slowly onwards; each one having regard, 
of course, to the character assumed, and being regulated 
in its advance by the sections on before. 

The scene of the Flagellation was represented next. 
There came a man plodding heavily along with a stake 
tied to his back. His hands were bent behind, girt 
round with a rope: it was to show Christ bound to the 
column; thus a number of soldiers following, armed 
with knotted thongs, struck at him. 

Yet another personification of our Lord, the Ecce 
Homo, “ Behold the Man!” This was one walking alone, 
in a clear space, slowly walking step by step, with 
downcast eyes. He wore a crown of thorns on his head, 
and mock blood seemed trickling down; his hands were 
tied together, grasping a reed for sceptre, and the purple, 
or rather scarlet, toga fell from his shoulders. There 
was a strange and undefinable fascination which took 
possession of one on witnessing these things, particularly 
a scene that is to follow; a feeling partaking of the hor- 
rible, hard to describe or explain. It may have been a 
kind of terror at the rude freedom with which such 
awful subjects were handled. There, under the dark 
archway, in the torchlight, stood revealed the form and 
semblance of one associated in the mind with all that 
was solemn and sublime; but the inevitable incongruity 
in the features and bearing with the ideal formed in 
one’s heart excited disgust and indignation. 

And now there came up the portly form of an old 
Roman, wearing the toga and otherwise appropriately 
attired. He trod the pavement with an air of dignity, 
while a slave followed by his side, obsequiously holding 
forward a metal ewer and a basin. The mimic Pon- 
tius Pilate washed his hands. These were preceded by 
some half-dozen lictors carrying the fasces, and followed 
by a number of boys bearing symbols of the Passion— 
the cross, the spear, pincers, nails, ladder, sponge, and 
hammer—which at certain intervals were struck together 
to produce a clashing sound. The boys on this occasion 
(and afterwards when we saw them in another street) 
behaved with shocking levity; so much so as to draw 
down the rebukes of others in the procession, and even 
of bystanders. 

The most solemn and complex scene of all—that is, 
in which living characters took the principal parts— 
was that representing the Via Crucis, Christ bearing 
his cross on the way to Calvary. This was carried 
out much as you often see it portrayed in pic- 
tures. A man wearing a crown of thorns, in the con- 
ventional dress of our Saviour, came toiling along under 
the weight of a heavy cross, whose transverse bar 
he bore over the right shoulder. Gaolers walked be- 
fore, leading him with a chain. Simon the Cyrenian 
followed, to lift the extreme end of the beam, so that 
it should not trail on the ground, while on either side 
marched a file of Roman spearmen. This act was 
played with a painful precision and attention to circum- 
stance. He who bore the cross appeared overcome 
with suffering and distress, and at intervals stumbled 
and fell beneath his load from seeming exhaustion. Then 
the spearmen would gather round and prick at him; 
the gaolers would drag his chain, and thus compel the 
fallen man to arise and continue; but a little angel, who 
had walked all along by his side, now came before, and 
offered a chalice that he might drink, and St. Veronica 


(a little girl dressed in the traditional costume) wiped 
his face with the “ sudorium.”* 

After this dreadful scene, immediately following, 
walked the chief priests in long stoles, wearing each of 
them on his head a mitre, doubly horned, something in 
shape like a crescent. They passed.on with unmoved 
aspect, and were succeeded by three Roman soldiers, 
playing at dice for the vestments of the crucified one. 
The thing was carried on in pantomime. One held a plate 
into which the lot was thrown; there was a little inde- 
cision and apparent quarrelling ; but finally the question 
was settled, and a soldier bore away the prize. 


obtaining a full view of the procession was occasioned 
by the crowd; for they who had once seen it pass, in- 
stead of following on, betook themselves to some other 
street, where afresh they might encounter the head, 
and so become conversant with the thing in all its 
divisions. The actors also were anxious to be useful; 
for, seeing that I had my note-book in hand, it often 
occurred that one would plant himself beside me, and 
explain what was going on. 

Hitherto a living man had always personified our 
Lord; but now came the scene of Crucifixion, and here 
on the cross an effigy was substituted. Some remnant 
of right feeling possibly prompted this, and made the 
actors hesitate in their dreadful parody ; for in previous 
years I had been told that a veritable man was tied to 
the cross, and in this way carried through the streets in 
the procession. Immediately behind the crucifix—at 
which Roman soldiers plunged their spears—followed 
the three Marys veiled from head to foot. Beside it 
walked an angel, with a cup to receive the blood as it 
trickled from the wounds caused by the spear. Peter, 
James, and John next succeeded, bearing the cerements 
and “linen cloths.” And then St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria with her wheel. St. Catherine, it will be re- 
membered, was tied to a wheel, and tortured for her 
faith in Christ; but this, as it spun round, miraculously 
breaking, flew into the faces of her persecutors and 
killed them. Nevertheless she was afterward martyred, 
and angels carried her body through the air to Mount 
Sinai, where a convent was raised over it. 

And now in the procession there came walking along 
a goodly number of saints and angels dressed in the 
strangest costume imaginable: the angels—little chil- 
dren very proud of their wings and white muslin attire— 
were garlanded with flowers; and the saints were men 
dressed as monks. These all preceded the dead Christ— 
a wooden figure of life-size, painted to represent our Lord 
—that lay prostrate on a bier which was carried on men’s 
shoulders: around it burnt a forest of candles, and sur- 
pliced acolytes bore aloft over it an embroidered canopy 
sumptuous with colour and gilding. All the world bowed 
down to this, as they had done before to the crucifix. 
But I was surprised and confounded on seeing the very 
same reverence done to an image of the Virgin which 
followed. ‘“ Hats off!” cried the attendant torch-bearers; 
and men bent to the mockery. It was an effigy, carried 
by means of cross-bars on men’s shoulders, in a sort of 
tabernacle. A black serge cloak, half enveloping the 
figure, revealed the white dress beneath, and gave to 
this most tawdry of mimic images something of the 
appearance of an overgrown doll with a jewelled glory 
round its head. 

* The sudorium is a handkerchief with which (says tradition) 5t 


Veronica wiped the sweat from the face of our Saviour when, carrying 
his cross on the way to Calvary, he fell down under its weight fainting. 





This handkerchief, which is said to have miraculously preserved the, 


impress of our Lord’s features, is treasured up in St. Peter’s, at Rome, 





and exhibited with great pomp to the faithful yearly in Easter week! 
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from Nice had given their services to escort the Virgin, 
or fill up some interval in the procession; I know not 
which. They played lively marches and the like. 

Nearly last in rank walked the twelve apostles, two 
and two, carrying each one his palm-branch, or some 
other characteristic symbol. As far as personal appear- 
ance went, their countenances were certainly disappoint- 
ing, such as you would not recognise for apostolic; and, 
although their dresses, made of white and coloured 
calico, were tolerably appropriate and well-fashioned, yet 
the shortness of the tunic detracted very much from the 
dignity of the whole, seeing that it revealed black 
trousers and boots beneath. 

The spectacle was closed by women in the character 
of the three Marys, veiled from head to foot, and escorted 
by monks and friars chanting the fifty-first Psalm, 
Miserere mei, Deu’; a dirge whose solemn notes were 
taken up at times by those on before, and re-echoed 
at intervals from all parts of the line. 

When the procession, after winding its course through 
the streets of the city, finally emerged into the great 
square in front of the Prince’s palace, and took a circuit 
therein in order to arrive at the gates of the latter, the 
moon had risen; and its contrasted light with the ruddy 
flickering blaze of sundry cressets that had been set up, 
and with the moving torchlight, invested the whole scene 
with a certain air of solemnity which was heightened 
by the fitful wail of the Miserere rising up into the still 
night. This was perhaps the sole interval during the 
evening of anything approaching to dignity of sentiment 
in the whole affair. 

The Prince and his household had assembled in a 
balcony to witness the procession as it defiled through 
the gates into the spacious court-yard of his palace; and 
when these royal personages had withdrawn, the various 
sections broke up, and the actors rested awhile on their 
journey—a very necessary halt, so it seemed, after the 
fatigue of two hours’ peregrination under the weight 
of crosses and other burdens. During this interval re- 
freshments were served out, and each one, laying aside 
for the moment his distinguishing emblems, betook 
himself in haste to recruit for that which still remained 
to do. It was a strange sight. Some were leaning 
against columns smoking cigars; some, seated in a circle, 
discussed by torchlight the Prince’s entertainment, 
together with the events of the evening; others were 
adjusting their clothes, that had somehow got wrong, and 
in their ignorance they knew not how to set them right. 
Little Eve’s mother was busy with her tired and sleepy 
child, ministering to her with a mother’s carefulness and 
pride. 

I went to one and another of the groups, questioning 
here and there a person on the character he had as- 
sumed and the subject. he acted ; and I obtained, for the 
most part, intelligent replies. The actors seemed to me 
to have no sense of the incongruity of the spectacle, or 
to be at all aware that the transaction they were en- 
aged in deviated in any way from what was right and 
religious. As to the crowd, no suspicion of solemnity 
was visible there: to them, with rare exceptions, the 
Scene was a show, a carnival. They were amused at 
the pageant; that was all. 
_ Finally the scattered bands of this fraternity, gather- 
ing up their ranks, betook themselves in procession to 
the cathedral—a fine old structure—and, entering, were 
Sreeted by the strains of a triumphal march, played 
by the band. There, in the brilliantly-lighted nave, 
they grouped themselves around the canopied effigy of 
the dead Christ, raised on a platform or temporary altar, 
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' Music came next. A band of well-trained performers 


while the crowd closed in, and priests officisted. But 
what further took place I know not; for we left them 
there, and, making our way through the aisles to the 
threshold, gained a last look at this strange spectacle, 
and so returned home. 

The whole scene, with its grotesque profanity, was 
altogether shocking to our English sense of decency, 
not to say of reverence for religious things; and even 
the narration is painful to Christian feeling. But, as an 
illustration of the blasphemous extremes to which the 
Church of Rome is carried, and of the manner in which 
she amuses and deceives the multitude, the recital may 
be serviceable. These processions and mummeries are 
the natural growth of a system which many are now 
labouring to establish in this country. -Not content 
with exchanging the simple usages of Protestant wor- 
ship for a more showy ceremonial, some amongst us 
have more than once even ventured to travesty the facts 
of Scripture history for the amusement of the crowd. 
The coarse sensuousness which conceals spiritual truth 
under the representations it adopts is never satisfied, 
but in its popular appeals gradually descends towards 
the lowest level of the minds it debases. It is well 
that Englishmen should know how far it will go. u. H. 
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MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
EDWARD FORBES, 
In these slight sketches, 
e ** As up the stream of time I try to row,” 


calling to memory the “Men I have Known,” there is 
not one name that conjures up more pleasing remem- 
brances than that of Edward Forbes. For information 
and advice it was impossible to find a wiser counsellor, 
for an associate in toil a more willing and hard-working 
partner ; while for times of recreation he was the very 
happiest, and gayest, and most captivating of compa- 
nions. With all these lovable qualities, he is gone. 
Before age could impair his solid attainments or benumb 
his brilliant faculties he was taken from us, this man of 
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rare genius, indefatigable industry, and inexhaustible 
humour. 

Biographies and posthumous memoirs have, I believe, 
been published respecting him since his lamented death ; 
but no biography can afford a satisfactory idea of 
Edward Forbes. The ever-changing hues on the neck 
of a pigeon, as sean in every turn of light and shade, 
are not more variable than was his versatile mind. I 
know nothing to compare it with except the feat of the 
magician who out of a single bottle could pour any sort 
of liquor his audience called for; so from this magic 
mind at call there could be the outpouring of generous 
principle, fine spirit, sparkling wit, scientific information, 
foreign intelligence, sound home sense, or merely enter- 
taining chat! Nosubject came amiss: in philosophy or 
fun, sympathy or satire, pathos or burlesque, he was 
equally at home—at home in all—and alike richly in- 
structive or pre-eminently amusing as the influence of 
the hour prevailed. 

A facile pencil to represent to the eye the true image 
of every natural or ludicrous object that claimed a 
notice, and a ready pen to embody in touching or jocose 
verse aught that struck his exuberant fancy, were con- 
genial adjuncts to his manifold accomplishments; and 
when I add genuine kind-heartedness and impregnable 
good-nature to his otherwise large scale of endowments 
I have but faintly portrayed a character that adorned 
humanity, and was but too soon lost to loving friends 
and an admiring world. 

The Isle of Man-had the honour of his birth in 1815, 
and -Edinburgh of his education. Medicine, after a trial, 
was given up as uncongenial, but left useful traces behind, 
as did his previous study of art in the studio of Mr. Sass 
in London. But his predilection for painting was not 
warmly encouraged by hi® teacher, and the Royal 
Academy would have nothifig to do with his aspiring 
efforts to become a pupil in that celebrated school. 
And so he was driven imto natural history as a profes- 
sion, also adventuring iis pen in periodical literature 
as the exponent of his ideas. His first appearance in 
print was, I believe, in “The Mitror,” and his subject 
his native “ Manx Superstitions.” 

But, innate as was his love of nattiral history, I have 
to notice a moral quality, no less potetitial, which marked 
his youth and overruled all the years of his life. This 
was the kindliest love of his fellow-creatures, which 
showed itself in every thoughtful action. It appeared 
to be the essence of his mental faculties, and the guiding 
spring of his universal liberality and benevolence. 
Candid in weighing others, and meting to their faults 
or personal offences only the rebuk6é of temperate cen- 
sure or good-humoured satire, he was himself one of 
the most unfailing observers of the Golden Rule, prac- 
tising it as if simply moved by spontaneous impulse, and 
not as.from a habit acquired by generous consideration 
of what might be due to human frailty and error. 

Thus, at college, his earliest aspirations were addressed 
to the formation of social compacts, with some common 
object or objects in view, and the cultivation of brotherly 
affections to cement the union. These afforded happy 
recreation, and cheered the student on with his labours. 
Forbes’s attachment to his brotherhoods was unbounded 
and enduring. His “Fraters of the Triangle” were 
companions and friends of the most genial order. I 
need not speak of their ceremonies or mysteries: all 
were conducive to innocent pleasures, and all contributed 
(as similar associations of youth invariably do if wisdom 
is joined with mirth) to the expansion of the heart and 
the improvement of the head. As a climax to his 
Edinburgh fraternal combination, in his twentieth year 


he not only enrolled a Maga Club, but started a Univer- 
sity Magazine, which manfully, or rather boyfully, com- 
peted with the astute Blackwood thronghout a dozen of 
numbers, so full of mirth and frolic that it might be 
esteemed the prototype of similar popular publications 
of the present day. Of course the chief of the leading 
members could not be out of the famous snow-ball riots 
which at that time caused such a commotion between 
town and gown; but they escaped responsibility, and 
the sensible adoption of conciliatory measures speedily 
restored the belligerents to harmony and the status quo, 
without impeachment of any grave transgressions ; snow- 
balling being, in fact, an honoured pastime in that 
northern climate, and supposed to have existed anterior 
to, or at least contemporaneously with, the glacial 
period. 

In intervals of academic study Forbes travelled, princi- 
pally in the north of Europe, in pursuit of a practical 
knowledge of the science of. natural history. Diligent 
were his studies, and most persevering his devotedness 
to obtain new data whereon to build the. comprehensive 
and masterly theories with which he has enriched it. 

I may here as well speak of his dredging operations, 
which were continued, with increase of appetite, to the 
close of his active career. On these explorations the 
love of companionship still haunted him; and the live- 
liness and dirty slop of the crazy little boat generally 
employed on these o¢casions are not to be imagined by 
landsmen or grave scientific professors of astronomy or 
mathematics. Perhaps my reader never went out 
a-dredging. I have indulged in the entertainment; and 
for the change soon wrought on your internal comfort 
and external appearance the exploit of descending the 
depths of a dripping, splashing Cornish mine is, as I can 
avouch, a joke to it. There is barely room for four, 
with their knees sticking together, when the trawl is 
preparing, and their heads knock together when the 
draught is emptied into the bottom of the boat; and, 
being arrayed, like a Triton, in dulce, and tangle, and 
other sea-weeds, covered with mud and slime, and 
drowned with salt-water, you have nothing to do but 
examine the specimens brought to light. And a pre- 
cious job it is. The refuse slides quickly through your 
painstaking and pains-feeling hands. Now one inhabit- 
ant of the deep revengés your invasion by pricking you 
with a bone as sharp as a penknife, and another stings 
you to the quick as you drop the whole cargo you have 
lifted with a celerity that might be enviable in pure fresh- 
water fly-fishing, when striking the fish instead of the 
fish striking you. Presently you hear a zoological 
shout. Is the boat sinking? No! A living and lively 
Holothuria squamata has been found amid the wrack, 
with an unaccountable number of tentacula; ample re- 
ward for all the drenching of the dredging and fatigue of 
the haul. And, oh, joy! what is thisP A quite new 
Chemnitzia rufescens, with whorls, ribbed, striated, and 
banded as no creature about the tenth of an inch in 
size was ever marked before. Raptures increase. An 
unknown Rissoa is dragged up from the abyss; and we 
are all in high scientific spirits as we deposit our cap- 
tives in phials of material spirits-—it may be whiskey, 
of which we are glad to take a sip—while, wet and 
weary, we look down upon a lot of star-fishes which, 
under the circumstances, we might gracefully affix to 
our bosoms as insignia of our Knighthood of the Sea- 
Bath ! 

Yet it was in this way that Edward Forbes, on the 
expanse of many a shore, and from the bottom of many 
a sea, explored the minutest secrets in their keeping, ela- 





borated his theories of the flora and fauna of the ancient 
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world, and traced their distribution over vast regions, 
now utterly changed. These researches and inductions 
at once raised him to superior eminence among our 
foremost men of science, in every line of intellectual 
pursuit, and, unquestionably, to the head of that par- 
ticular branch to the study and practical application of 
which he devoted so large a share of his energies. His 
“ History of British Star-fishes” placed him in the front 
rank among Europe’s scientific naturalists, and every 
after-addition, in his Reports to the British Association 
and separate publications, served to reveal the ardour of 
his character and augment his fame. An expedition to 
the Aigean, under the auspices of Government, opened 
new sources for comparison and illustration, and the 
collections were zealously investigated, and their results 
stated in a masterly manner. 

Returned home again, the annual meetings of the 
British Association, as usual, presented the fairest the- 
atres for the display of his various powers. Philosophy 
in sport, and playful attraction in philosophy, rendered 
“The Wise Week,” as the Edinburgh boys called it, 
always a holiday, equally divided into valuable instruc- 
tion and social pleasure. With the former it does not 
belong to such a paper as this to deal more at length. 
With the latter I may amuse a few moments, though 
touching regrets are sadly mingled with my recollec- 
tions. 

In my “ Traits of Professor Buckland” (see “ Leisure 
Hour,” No. 595) I have already noticed some of the 
matters incident to the assemblages of the British Asso- 
ciation, and the sayings and the doings of several of the 
leading members. The political struggles in 1830-1-2 
created an enormous taste for public speaking through- 
out the country, and at last it got to such a pitch that 
hardly could three persons meet together without an 
exhibition of the reigning habit. Of course public, semi- 
public, and even moderately numerous private dinners 
were carried along by the fashion; and, wherever you 
visited, there were sure to be nearly as many speakers 
ashearers. Consequently the prandial entertainments of 
the British Association were not exempt from the orato- 
rical contagion. On the contrary, they were pre-eminent 
for the fulsome administering of compliments, in super- 
abundance as to number, and generally of the grossest 
adulation as to language. The chiefs of the sections, the 
secretaries, the officials of every description, so bespat- 
tered each other with flattery that the custom resolved 
itself into a remorseless bore, which annoyed everybody 
else; the best method to encounter which was to laugh 
at and leave it to its own exhaustion. After being 
assured for the twentieth time that A. was equal to Aris- 
totle, that B. had far outdone Bacon, that C» surpassed 
Copernicus, and that D. threw Decandolle entirely into 
the shade, and listening to the gentlemen who were 
told all this to their faces diffidently returning thanks 
for the “ unmerited honours” perpetrated upon them 
(besides toasting their healths in very indifferent wine), 
it seemed to be time to seek some more rational refuge 
elsewhere, to recruit the bodies and refresh the minds 
wearied with the learned discussions all day in the sec- 
tions. Chance favoured the design for deserting the 
formal dinner. A few members, on a stroll from Bir- 
mingham one day, saw a clean-looking hostelry on the 
road-side, and flourishing under the sign of the “ Red 
Lion.” Here they pitched their tent for the nonce, and 
enjoyed a pleasant meal, far from the noisy plaudits that 
greeted the after-dinner speeches of the Association. 

Well, the “ Red Lion” treat was so appreciated that 
® group of associates agreed to adopt a day or two 
during the meetings to dine together. The title.of the 





Red Lions was assumed, and Forbes was elected, by 
acclamation, president of a club some of the members of 
which are now among the foremost in the world in every 
branch of science. That it was a signal relief from the 
ordinary course hitherto pursued, and a marvellously 
enjoyable mélange in itself, cultivating scientific sympa- 
thies and kindly dispositions, commingling wit and wis- 
dom, may be surmised from the conspicuous position it 
soon occupied in everything that pertained to the holding 
of those annual parliaments of science. 

On these occasions Forbes usually had a new song, 
containing allusions to the special incidents or locality 
of the year’s meeting. At Cork, the vicinity of the 
Blarney Stone was a tempting opportunity to refer to 
the old failing of the Dons of the Association, and the 
improvement that had been effected through playful 
satire. Many, even of Section C (Geology), spurned 
the invitation to kiss the renowned stone :- 

** Once flattery seemed to council-men 
The object of their journey; 
But now they’re growing wise again, 
And leaving off their blarney !” 

With all his love of social companionship, Forbes 
was a man of very temperate habits, and kept good 
order at these festivals. The nearest approach to irre- 
gularity that I remember was once at Edinburgh. It 
was a year when the astronomers mustered strong, and 
Lord Rosse’s telescope had raised strange questions 
about nebule, and double stars, and other wonders of 
the heavens. When the club was breaking up, far on 
in the night, some one proposed that they should 
ascend the Calton Hill, which is crowned by the Obser- 
vatory, and verify the astronomical reports. Having 
repaired thither, Forbes declared (with sly hit at the 
Scottish love of whiskey-toddy) that none of the stars 
were fixed, and all were double! One of this volunteer 
party of star-gazers was the well-known Mr. Ransome, 
of Ipswich, who had bought a cup of Robert Burns, as 
a memorial of Scotland. On this relic he caused the 
names of the whole party to be engraved, and, at a sub- 
sequent meeting of the Association at Ipswich, invited 
them all to meet again round his hospitable table. 

The Red Lions mystified every circle round the cen- 
tres of the Association, and led to the most amusing 
conjectures in the localities where they blazoned their 
symbols with red chalk upon rocks and walls, till at last 
the great Dons were forced to yield to the infection, and 
acknowledge the imperium im imperio; and the club 
flourished, not only throughout the land, but established 
head-quarters in an old tavern in a Fleet-street court in 
the capital, and there gave a dinner to the Prince of 
Canino and the foreign scientific visitors of the year, at 
which it would not be easy to say whether the strangers 
were most astonished or delighted; at any rate, they 
beat the Lions themselves in wagging their (coat) tails, 
and in their roar, and in their enthusiasm. 

The unbending of the bow with harmless hilarity and 
discretion has been recommended by the ablest and 
soundest authorities, secular and divine, in every age 
and country. I remember going to Sir Astley Cooper, 
in Herts. I found him on the lawn playing at leap- 
frog; and a friend of mine, under like circumstances, 
discovered Francis Jeffrey at the same amusement. You 
never catch stupid fellows or fools at such derogatory 
sports.* Absolute idlers can have but a faint, if any, 
sense of the enjoyment of persons who have no idle 





* Owen, Goodsir, Falconer, Forbes, Ramsay, Playfair, Busk, Jerdan, 
Waterhouse, and other well-known names in science and literature, ap- 
pear on the list of members present at one of the London meetings. 
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time, and who can refresh their wasted spirits even by 
joining in the recreations of childhood, and brace their 
nerves to the renewal of hard work by mingling in the 
cordial gusto of social relaxation. tes) 

With the humour of a Rabelais for applying ridicule 
as one of the minor (and often erroneous) tests of truth, 
Professor Forbes never forgot the suitable occasion for 
proclaiming and defending it. On his own subjects, 
practical and profound in judgment, and able and acute 
in argument, his scientific knowledge and its philo- 
sophical application were of a very forcible order. What 
he wrote he wrote well, for he wrote thoughtfully; and 
what he said he said well, for he spoke aptly and clearly. 
He was consequently an eminent ornament to literature, 
and a distinguished figure upon the public platform. In 
short, he was, and he deserved to be, exceedingly popular 
wherever he was and whatever he undertook or did. I 
hope I have not done him injustice and undervalued him 
by dwelling so much upon his sprightly relaxations and 
witty sallies. 

Inured to bachelorhood (a subject on which he wrote 
pleasantly so late as 1848), having embalmed dodos, and 
sea-serpents, and oysters, and many other subjects of, 
and as many not of, natural history, in the happiest 
vein of comic verse, at last the bolt fell, and the philo- 
sopher yielded to the vocation. How he wooed and 
won in earnest it is not for me to tell; but I can quotea 
specimen of his drollery when, as a paleontologist, he 
seemed to be wooing in play with a “ Valentine :”’— 

** Borne upon Pterodactyl’s wing, 

This heart, which once you deemed of stone, 

Model of maids! to thee I bring, 
And offer it to thee alone. 
Not Owen, pondering o’er bone 
Of great Dinornis, fonder grew 
Of mighty wingless birds unknown 

Than I, sweet maid, of you. 

The Glyptodon, which Darwin found 

Beside the South Atlantic main, 

Was in no harder armour bound 
Than that my spirit did enchain; 

Till, bade by thee, Love rent in twain 
The fetters which my fancy tied 

To boulder, glacier, and moraine, 
And bore me to thy side! 

Like some fantastic Trilobite 

That perished in Silurian sea, 

And long lay hid from mortal sight, 

So was the heart I yield to thee, 

Now from its stony matrix free, 
at Thy paleontologic skill 
Once more hath called it forth to be 
The servant of thy will.” 


Married to a young lady of good family and- graceful 
manners, I know not how it conformed with the past for 
my friend to adapt himself to the different classes of 
society which rather belong to fashionable than to free 
life. It was a considerable change; but still he had 
a lovable partner and a refined home. Poor lady! 
sorrows have flowed to her since she lost a husband 
worth fifty heirs to the peerage. 

On the death of the veteran Professor Jameson, the 
election of Forbes to the chair of Natural History in the 
University of Edinburgh was unanimously hailed as the 
installation of the right man in the right place, and did 
indeed promise much for the advancement of science and 
of the fame and interests of the Northern school. But 
it was not to be. Soon, too soon, the hopes already 
fruiting were cut off by the premature death of this 
very remarkable man, rarely gifted by nature with 
many and various eminent qualities, raised aloft, even 
to the height of science, by indefatigable study and 
labour; genial, kind-hearted, humorous, peculiar, sin- 
gular; a combination such as we seldom see the seal 
set upon, to give us the assurance of a man to be 
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esteemed, admired, and lamented in whatever light he 
was known. ‘Truly we shall not look upon his like 
again ! 





RUSS PICTURES. 


IIL—A BASHKIR VILLAGE, 


Tue great civilizer the plough has effected vast changes 
of recent years upon the European side of the Ural 
range. There nomad life has to a large extent dis- 
appeared. For upwards of a century numbers of Turko- 
man and Finnish tribes—Tatars, Morduins, Tschuwasch, 
and Tscheremis—latterly also many Russians, have im- 
migrated into these regions ; agriculture has been largely 
developed, and a settled rural population has sprung 
into being. 

Contact with these neighbours has divested the once 
wild and nomadic European Bashkirs of their attach- 
ment to a migratory life. Unlike their Asiatic brethren, 
they have now settled down contentedly to cultivate the 
soil. They are by no means devoid of intelligence and 
sense, combined with a certain degree of mental training. 
Beside the medschid (mosque), in every village is situated 
the school, where the boys are taught to read and to 
write, and have the Koran explained to them. 

A striking contrast to these semi-civilized European 
tribes is presented by the Bashkirs upon the Asiatic 
side of the Ural, who still pursue the wandering life 
from which the others have emerged. Possessing an 
enormous range of country, with magnificent pasture- 
grounds, these emulators of the patriarchs leave their 
winter dwellings in early spring, and pass from place to 
place with their flocks and herds until late in the autumn. 

During their halts they reside in the light felt yourts 
already described; their principal diet being fermented 
mare’s milk, or kownviss. 

The Trans-Uralian Bashkir is a sturdy fellow, with broad 
Mongol features, without the slightest education, little 
above @ savage, yet with his own peculiar notions of 
justice and the rights of property. He leads a hardy 
shepherd’s life, is bold and resolute, and a determined 
enemy to the wolf and the bear. He follows up these 
plunderers, indeed, with courage and determination little 
less than marvellous, considering the miserably imperfect 
weapons at his command. 

In the course of my tour I came one summer evening 
toan uninhabited Bashkir winter village, the inhabitants 
of which were, so to speak, “upon the tramp.” The 
majority of the habitations consisted of one square 
block, narrowly resembling the peculiar compound called 
“‘ wattle-and-daub” in some of our northern counties. 
The huts were neither thatched nor roofed ; just simply 
covered in with clay and turf across some rafters. 

Numbers of these sheds, surrounded by fenced-in 
spaces for cattle, were dotted about without attempt at 
arrangement, further than accident or the good pleasure 
of the builder had seen fit to appoint. The effect might 
be picturesque, but was certainly confusing. Dung-heaps 
were scattered in all directions as promiscuously as the 
dwellings, intermingled with luxuriant weeds, and waving 
hemp, which nobody sowed and nobody would reap. 
Herds of half-famished dogs prowled among the tall 
grass and assaulted strangers’ calves. 

A visit to one of these places is equivalent to inspect- 
ing all; for they are invariably constructed after the 
same pattern. Along the wall and opposite the door 
runs a broad, low wooden settle or divan, wherein the 
entire family sit and sleep. The room is lighted by one 
little window, in which a bladder is substituted for a pane 





of glass. A large clay stove occupies one corner, beneath 
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a hole in the roof permitting the escape of smoke. This 
is a summer arrangement, by the way. In winter or 
rainy weather the hole is stopped up by a wisp of straw, 
and the smoke gets out the best way it can. A few 
earthen pipkins and pots complete the furniture of the 
ordinary Bashkir household. 

From a stray hunter our guide learned the direction 
in which the inhabitants of this village were to be found, 
and after a ride of six or eight versts we came in sight 
of the temporary dwellings they had set up. A nomad 
aul, or village, is usually composed of several tribes, who, 
according to ancient custom, have pasture rights in 
common. Each family inhabits a separate yourt, the 
wealthier Bashkirs allotting a second habitation to their 
women. During the great heats of summer the felt is 
usually turned up a couple of inches from the ground, 
to admit the cooling breeze. 

Upon arriving at the aul, we were kindly received by 
the chief elder, and conducted to a yourt of the better 
class. This residence, though only temporary, was 
vastly superior to the shed we inspected in the winter 
village. Opposite the entrance was a similar broad 
divan, but covered with carpets and pillows. Chests, 
containing the family wardrobe, stood around the tent. 
Upon the walls hung spears, swords, fire-arms, and 
harness, occasionally also bows and arrows. A square 
pit in the centre of the tent served as fireplace, over 
which cookery was done in pots wpon an iron tripod. 

Here we were presented, as welcome, with a wooden 
bowl of kowmiss, which it would be @ serious breach of 
manners to refuse. In every yourt a large skin of this 
beverage stands beside the door. It is in a perpetual 
state of fermentation throughout the summer. Although 
in frequent requisition, fresh milk is constantly poured 
in by the women, who stir the mass up thoroughly with 
a kind of churn. There is no cover to the slim: flies, 
ants, and other equally unpalatable additions commit in- 
secticide without the slightest opposition; but these are 
trifles quite unworthy Bashkir consideration. Cleanli- 
ness, in fact, of any description is entirely unknown; so 
that the only resource of the unfortunate traveller, pre- 
sented with the welcoming bow] of koumiss, is to shut his 
eyes and hold his nose, quaffing the draught with all 
possible expedition. One consolation remains to the 
afflicted mind: kowmiss is said to be an excellent re- 
medy for consumption and all respiratory diseases. 

Prepared with ordinary attention to nicety, it affords a 
thin sweetish liquid, giving off very little cream, and 
highly nourishing. Drawn off in bottles, it froths and 
sparkles like champagne. 

The Bashkirs of these districts live principally by 
cattle-breeding: their chief possessions are horses and 
sheep—few horned beasts. Some few among the 
wealthiest own upwards of 500 horses, sent summer and 
winter into the steppes ; for, as the pastures are of im- 
mense extent, and little or no hay is made, sufficient 
half-dried grass is always to be found, even when the 
snow lies several feet upon the ground. It is a curious 
sight to see thousands of horses roaming over the steppe, 
scratching away the snow with their fore-feet. In 
violent drifting storms these sagacious creatures are 
found grouped in large circles, their foals in the midst, 
and the heads of all turned towards the wind, to prevent 
the snow from lodging upon their crests and manes. In 
other hands, and well looked after, the animals prove 
valuable from their hardy training. Numbers are 
annually brought to the Kazan fairs, whence they are 
sent into the interior of the empire: the mares are 
generally retained for breeding, or for the sake of their 
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Among such masses of cattle life in a nomad aul is 
naturally noisy. Lowing, bleating, and neighing re- 
sound om all sides. Animals mect the eye in every 
direction. The grass is trampled flat for miles. Men 
gallop to and fro, lassoing mares with the arkan ; the 
women are occupied with milking and household 
labours; half-naked Bashkir boys roll upon the grass, 
or shoot blunt-headed arrows from their little bows; 
hundreds of tethered foals stamp with impatience, and 
neigh after their mothers, then being milked. Farther 
out in the steppe pasture are the larger flocks, out of 
whose midst rises at intervals the bulk of am unwieldy 
camel; and, farthest away of all, the sombre range of 
the Ural, with its steep precipices, wild passes, and 
primeval woods, fills in the background. 

When the Bashkir is not occupied with flocks and 
herds, he lies lazily in the yourt, sips kowmiss, and enjoys 
the delights of idleness. If actively inclined, he throws 
himself upon the first horse he can catch—for he is no 
pedestrian—and pays a visit to the nearest aul. A 
sheep is slaughtered in honeur of the kunak, or guest, 
and kowmiss is handed round in mighty bowls, so long as 
the remotest possibility of drinking it remains. No 
pen ean convey a notion of the fabulous elasticity of the 
Bashkir stomach. It is only fair to add, however, that 
the Bashkir can, and does when necessity requires, fast 
uncomplainingly for days together. 

When all the pasture in the vicinity has been fed 
down, the felt tents are struck and laden upon camels: 
This office falls to the share of the women, upon whom, 
indeed, especially when getting old and wizen, most of 
the laborious tasks devolve. The entire horde then sets 
forth to gain “fresh fields and pastures mew.” The 
cattle lead the way, browsing as they advance, and 
guarded by a cloud of mounted skirmishers, ready to do 
battle in their defence. Then follow women, children, 
and the baggage; lastly, the officials and elders of the 
aul ; the whole, not excepting the children, on horse- 
back. A “flitting” of this description being esteemed 
a kind of festival, the fairer portion of the dusky tribe 
are decked in all their bravery, the richest wearing the 
peculiar Bashkir head-dress, termed, very significantly, 


head lappets, the whole affair covered with perforated 
silver coins. The numismatist might often make dis- 
coveries of value among these ornaments, which are 
especially rich in ancient kopeck pieces. The elder 
women ride unveiled; the younger invariably envelop 
their faces when a stranger appears, or modestly conceal 
their features as far as the eyes behind their wide- 
hanging sleeves. 

Like the Kirghis, the Bashkir waits with impatience 
for the spring, when he cam quit his narrow winter 
habitation, which is far less home to him than the green 
undulating steppe and the dark.mountain passes of the 
Ural. 


We were informed that a chief of the district was 
about to be elected in an aul some twenty versts dis- 
tant. Upon this occasion, it appeared, horse-racing 
and other popular sports were to take place. Anxious 
not to miss the opportunity of seeing all that might be 
worth the trouble, we set off at once for the aul, where 
we received a hearty welcome, and were assigned a 
lodging in a commodious yourt. 

The aul was already crowded with subordinate officials, 
from among whom the chief of the district was to be 
chosen. Comparatively speaking, his position was of 
some local importance; all the civil and part of the 
military administration passing through his hands. 





milk, which is bartered to the Kirghises. 


The officials being ranged kneeling in a circle, the 
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mollak im their centre read the Tartar form of oath, and 
laid the Koran upon the head of each; after which the 
ballot was proceeded with. 

The fortunate man upon these occasions is bound, by 
ancient custom, to pay his election bills in kind, pro- 
viding meat, drink, and amusements for the people 
gratis. When the election was over, the sports were 
opened by a horse-race. The jockeys were Mongol lads 
of fifteen or sixteen, and the course a distance of fifteen 
versts, from the opposite end of which the competitors 
had already started. Their arrival was awaited with im- 
patience. Meanwhile the voters formed into groups, can- 
vassing the great event which had just comeoff, the friends 
of the successful candidate no doubt congratulating each 
other upon having got in their man. Bowls of kowmiss 
were in constant circulation. People had streamed in 
from all sides to witness the Bashkir Derby, and were 
eagerly looking for its result—some on horseback, others 
lying on the grass or sitting with crossed legs. I can- 
not say that we observed any speculator making up his 
book; but the omission was hardly a misfortune. It 
will be an evil day for the Bashkir when he is suffi- 
ciently civilized to “ hedge.” 

Presently rang out the cry of “ Here they come!” 
and all eyes turned eagerly towards the horizon. Our 
unaccustomed European sight could as yet see nothing 
but a few distant specks rapidly moving onwards. A 
few minutes enabled the spectators to distinguish horses 
and riders clearly, when their excitement swelled to a 
frantic pitch. Shouts, cries, waving of turbans and 
handkerchiefs encouraged the riders. Up they came, 
with a gallant final rush. A chubby little fellow, with a 
queer slit-eyed Mongol face and coal-black hair, galloped 
in several lengths ahead, and was declared the winner. 

An eager, chattering crowd immediately thronged 
round horse and rider, praising, patting, and admiring 
both, and administering to the lad a copious dose of 
koumiss. Very slight attention was paid to the riders of 
second and third; and the unfortunates who came in 
afterwards sneaked off abashed and discomfited, hiding 
their downcast faces among the throng. The winner, 
on the other hand—whose prize, by the way, was a 
handsome mare—continued an object of attention through- 
out the day, was regaled with kowmiss to his heart’s con- 
tent, and finally introduced to the visitors, from whom 
he of course received a present. The Bashkirs are 
civilized enough to have learned that nothing succeeds 
like success. 

Noon meantime arrived. A mare and several sheep 
had been slaughtered, and an open-air kitchen set up 
behind the aul, where the favourite Bashkir dish, Bish- 
barmak, signifying, literally, “five-finger dish,’ was 
being prepared in mighty pots. The company sat down 
upon the grass in small circles, each containing eight to 
ten persons, while the five-finger dish was carried round 
in large wooden platters; and deposited in the centre of 
each group. The celebrated viand consisted of meat 
chopped small and served up swimming in soup; but 
as, unfortunately, spoons are luxuries with which the 
Bashkir is entirely unacquainted, the only way of getting 
served was by resort to first principles. Hach guest, 
therefore, realized the name of the delicacy by dipping 
his digits, as long as the heat would allow him, into the 
dish, and withdrawing a handful of bits. This manceuvre 
at first was all very well, but as soon as the meat grew 
Scarce the fishery was attended with difficulty. Several 
hands were groping in the soup together ; and it was, to 
say the least, disappointing, when you thought you had 
Secured. a tit-bit, to find it was only the grimy tip of 
your neighbour’s finger. However, the morsels were 





happily fished out at last, and the bowl was then passed 
round, to drink up the soup. 

The feast was only partaken by the officials, village 
magnates, and great folks of the community. The 
populace swarmed round the circles, surveying the con- 
sumption of the dainties with greedy eyes. Occasionally 
an intimate friend or relation of one of the guests would 
draw near with a confident smirk. As a special mark 
of favour, his acquaintance then fished a large handful 
of pieces out of the dish and stuffed them into the quiver- 
ing mouth, opened wide to receive the gift. Away went 
the great man’s humble servant, envied by the by- 
standers, to discuss in some retired spot the fruits of 
having a friend in high places. 

When the guests had taken off the edges of their 
appetites, and hands fished less eagerly in the dishes, a 
procession suddenly made its appearance, proudly con- 
veying a tremendous delicacy—a boiled horse’s head 
stuck upon a pole—which was now to be wrestled for. 
Two sturdy champions immediately stepped forward, who, 
we were informed, were renowned as the first wrestlers 
of the district. They stripped to the waist, and fastened 
upon each other at once. One of the men was a lathy, 
brown-skinned fellow, vigorous and muscular: his an- 
tagonist was shorter, but the more active and lissom of 
the two. It was the old contest of brute force against 
skill, and terminated in the usual way. Time after time 
the long champion lifted his adversary clean off the 
ground and tried to throw him: time after time the 
lesser man, nimble as an eel, eluded the hug, and kept 
his feet. At last came the opportunity, and, when least 
expected, the taller kissed the dust. 

The defeated wrestler disappeared among the crowd: 
the victor received his latirels—I should say, his horse’s 
head—with becoming meekness. For some inscrutable 
reason of policy, I suppose, he did not think it advisable 
to retain for his own consumption the priae he had won, 
but offered it to one of the officials, an old man, with a 
long, snow-white beard. The sacrifice must have been 
severe; for the poorer class of Bashkirs seldom taste 
meat of any kind; but, at any rate, it was made. The 
old man graciously accepted the gift, cut off a few slices, 
and passed the head round to his friends. The stripped 
bone was finally handed over to a bystander, who bore 
it away in triumph. 

After the feast a Bashkir came forward with a peculiar 
wind imetrament, the szibisgan, to play us a variety of 
airs, rélating to the chase, to racing, or to love. Of all 
the simple musical implements ever invented, this is 
probably the least artistic. It is merely the hollow 
stalk of @ thick plant growing in all parts of the steppe, 
with a couple of clumsily-drilled holes. The man played 
his instrument like a flageolet, accompanying himself at 
the same time with a bagpipe-like sold droned through 
his own nose, intended to represent the bass. The 
sounds evoked were certainly endurable, but they re- 
ceived an added charm by distance. Good szibisgan- 
blowers are said to be extremely scarce; a circumstance 
at which the European hearer hardly feels disposed to 
grieve. 





ZOOLOGICAL NOTES. 
By J. K. Lorp, F.z.s. 
THE WATER-OUZEL, DIPPER, OR WATEBR-CROW 

(Cinclus aquaticus). 
Tue singular little bird most accurately portrayed in the 
illustration accompanying this brief paper on its habits 
claims kindred with two very distinct families—viz., the 
water-rails and starlings. 
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Like the well-known gallinule, or water-hen (Gallinula 
chloropus), the dipper swims and dives with great 
facility ; the plumage, close and compact, is similarly 
adapted to resist moisture—a wise provision, enabling 
the bird to remain a long period in the water without 
becoming wet. It resembles the starling in the form 
of the beak, falcate wings, mellow song, and feet con- 
structed on the type of ordinary perchers. Its specific 
characters are, briefly, bill without any bristle at the 
base, somewhat long and slender, and bent slightly 
upward, the culmen concave towards the tip, which is 
notched and curved ; feet and legs strong, claws large, 
lateral toes equal; tail very short, wings falcate: be- 
longing to the sub-family Cincline, genus Cinclus. 

The colouring of the plumage, though somewhat in- 
clining to the sombre, is nevertheless chaste and pretty. 
The brown on the upper parts of the head and neck 
shades imperceptibly away into the velvet black of the 
back, scapulars, and wing coverts. The breast, front 
part of the neck, and throat are snowy white; a rusty 
brown line separates it from the black. The legs are 
somewhat short, but very strong; the claws considerably 
curved, to prevent slipping; whilst the toes, destitute 
of any appearance of a joining membrane (as in water- 
birds), are constructed on the type of ordinary perchers. 





Of most hermit-like and exclusive habits, the dipper 
loves to linger amidst the wildest solitudes of nature, fre- 
quenting streams that push their headlong way through 
mountain glens, or wind in tortuous course over the 
heather-clad moorland. It may, too, occasionally be 
seen briefly resting on the dripping spokes of the wheel 
when the mill stops; its low, plaintive warble faintly 
heard above the splash of the water. 

Every angler must be familiar with the dipper’s song, 
always a welcome strain, not loud, but exquisitely sweet 
and melodious. Except during the breeding season, 
it rarely happens that two are seen together; they 
pair very early, and, before the ice is gone from the 


streams and pools, in the month of February, their 
nuptial choruses (as they fidget about, perched on a 
boulder, dead log, or projecting rock, bobbing their 
heads, or dipping) herald the coming spring. In the 
selection of their nesting-place they exhibit great 
diversity of.taste. It may be placed in the cleft of a 
rock, in a ruined wall, among a mass of tangled roots, 
under a bridge, close to a mill-dam, but always near run- 
ning water. One I knew of was under a rude bridge on 
Dartmoor, wedged betwixt two granite boulders ; another 
by the side of a mill-dam in Cornwall; a third amongst 
the timbers of an old salmon-trap. The nest, in shape, 
is not unlike that of the wren; but the entrance-hole is 
much larger, and the nest more loosely and carelessly 
put together. The outer part is usually composed of 
materials closely resembling the moss and lichens cover- 
ing the stones, roots, or rocks where the nest is placed ; 
the inside being lined with soft, dry leaves. The eggs, 
generally five in number, are a soiled white; two broods 
are frequently reared each year by a pair of birds. 

The dippers are most restless and active in their 
habits, ever flitting from spot to spot, always on the 
move, diving into the stream, out again, steadfast in 
nothing but continual change. The most singular trait 
in their versatile character is a power they possess en- 
abling them not only to remain for a long time under 
the water, but to walk about on the pebbles or gravel at 
the bottom of streams and pools, in search of larve and 
aquatic insects, just as a man in a diving dress seeks for 
lost treasure round the hull of a sunken ship. 

The late and ever-to-be-lamented naturalist Mr. 
Waterton thus commented on this most curious habit: 
“This is the bird whose supposed sub-aquatic pranks 
have set the laws of gravity at defiance, by breaking 
through the general mandate which has ordained that 
things lighter than water shall rise towards its surface, 
and that things that are heavier shall sink beneath it. 
If the water-ouzel, which is specifically lighter than 
water, can manage, by some inherent power, to walk on 
the ground at the bottom of a rivulet, then there is 
great reason to hope that we, who are heavier than air, 
may any day rise up into it, unassisted by artificial 
apparatus, such as wings, gas, steam, or broom-staff.” 

Although the feet are strictly those of a percher, still 
the dipper can swim like a duck; and, as I have often 
seen a diver spread its wings and literally fly when deeply 
submerged, so this bird, in order to escape if suddenly 
alarmed, frequently goes a long distance down stream, 
using its wings wnder water much in the same manner 
as it would if flying through the air. 

The poor little dipper has many terrible and impla- 
cable enemies: they saddle him with crimes and offences 
against the fisheries that he does not deserve, brand him 
as a poacher, offer rewards for his head, ruthlessly take 
his life, denying him even the benefit of that fine old 
legal fiction “the supposition of innocence until guilt 
be proven.” Farmers, gardeners, gamekeepers, and 
managers of fisheries, actuated, we doubt not, by the 
purest motives for good, are nevertheless too prone to 
nail their best friends to the barn-door. 

Destroy the feathered police, and hosts of insect 
marauders, that laugh at guns, traps, poison, or rewards, 
will most surely mow down your fields and forests, and 
play havoc with the fisheries into the bargain. Let 
us, for example’s sake, and to bring the value of insect- 
feeding birds more directly home, assume that every 
tomtit, robin, ouzel, or other grub-destroyer consumes 
daily 50 grubs or caterpillars, and that there are a mil- 
lion birds: hence, during the summer months, April, 





May, June, and July, each bird will have destroyed 6000 
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grubs, and the number thus consumed will amount to 
6,000,000,000 annually. Supposing these grubs to have 
lived (man having killed or driven away the birds that 
fed on them) and become butterflies, moths, or other 
winged insects, that half were females, and each female 
laid 300 eggs, the increase would be beyond conception. 

Believe me, it is not with felonious intent that the 
dipper visits the spawning-beds. He would not give 
a chirp to breakfast on the daintiest fish-eggs that 
speckled trout or silver salmon ever laid. Fat larvae, 
plump savory water-beetles, and delicate young fresh- 
water mollusks are his delight; and he well knows the 
weakness such robbers have for new-laid eggs, and, like 
a sensible bird, goes where the eggs are, to find them, an 
obedience to instinct that often costs him his life. 

I have opened the stomachs of dozens of dippers when 
collecting for the purposes of natural history (not only 
in this country, but in the United States, in British 
Columbia, Texas, and Oregon, where all the streams are 
alive with salmon and trout), and never in a single in- 
stance did I discover other than the remains of insects 
and fresh-water shells. 

A Highland clan, a weed, and the ouzel are severally 
classed in a quaint old distich (quoted in the “ Diction- 
ary of Animated Nature”) as the direst enemies of the 
Moray. Thus it runs :— 

** The Gordon, the guile,* and the water-craw 

Are the very worst ills that the Moray ever saw.”’ 
' The English dipper has a very near relation inhabit- 
ing the far North-west. They, too, eschew all sociable 
communion, disdaining the slightest approach to a grega- 
rious life except when mated, choosing invariably wild 
mountain streams, where, amidst the roar of cascades, 
whirling eddies, and swift torrents, they pass their lonely 
lives. 

The American dipper (Hydrobata Mewxicana) ranges 
from the coast to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. 
Thave killed it at an altitude of seven thousand feet 
above the sea level. In size it very nearly resembles 
the European bird, but differs greatly in colour, being 
of a uniform plumbeous grey, the only white markings 
a minute spot above the anterior corner of the eye. 

I once found the nest of an American dipper built 
amongst the roots of a large cedar-tree that had floated 
down the stream and got jammed against the mill-dam 
of the Hudson Bay Company’s old grist-mill, at Fort 
Colville, on the Upper Columbia River. The water, rush- 
ing over a jutting ledge of rocks, formed a small cascade, 
that fell like a veil of water before the dippers’ nest; and 
it was most curious to see the birds dash through the 
waterfall, rather than go in at the sides, and in that way 
get behind it. For hours I have sat and watched the 
busy pair, passing in and out through the fall with as 
much apparent ease as an equestrian performer jumps 
through a hoop covered with tissue-paper. The nest 
was ingeniously constructed, to prevent the spray from 
wetting the interior, the moss being so worked over the 
entrance as to form an admirable verandah. Mr. Geo. 
Gibbs (“Natural History, Washington Territory”) speaks 
of two he noticed whilst gold-washing on the Salmon 
River. “As Isat at my cradle on the bank a pair of 
dippers, which, I suppose, had their nests hard by, or 
perhaps, as it was July or August, had already hatched 
their brood, used to play in the water near me, some- 
times alighting at the head of a rapid, allowing them- 
selves to be swept under, and then rising below. They 
dive with great celerity, and at times beat the water 
with their wings, throwing the spray over themselves. 








* Guile, a weed destructive to corn lands, 





Their whistle was sweet and rather sad, but they 
seemed very happy and busy fellows notwithstanding, 


and in no wise afraid of the harsh rattle of the miner’s 
cradle.” 





THE MAIN CHANCE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CEDAR OREEK,” ‘‘ THE FERROL FAMILY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXII.—PAT’S CURIOSITY. 


A stzxpy little white village it was, lying under the 
noon-day sun without astir. Never was it very animated 
at the best of times; for the railway passed at some 
distance, and nothing bigger than a herring-smack ever 
drew alongside the little pier. A grass-grown and stone- 
sprinkled strip between the cottages and the shingly 
beach was magnificently denominated the Esplanade ; 
where donkeys browsed and pigs meandered at will, and 
such of the inhabitants as ever took a professed walk 
paced on summer evenings, mingled with the few 
visitors who were tempted to sojourn by the salubrity 
and quietude of the place. Once had a brass band been 
known to establish itself on this Esplanade for a few 
evenings, to the great admiration of the aborigines ; but 
the return in cash was found so inconsiderable that it 
decamped in disgust, and spread an evil report of the 
land. 

It was a village so thinly peopled that every stranger 
was a subject of interest, and what he had for dinner 
could be canvassed. Consequently, when a tall, impos- 
ing-looking gentleman was seen coming along by the 
Esplanade in this pleasant noontide, more heads than 
he wotted of peeped forth after him, and wondered what 
brought him. He did not look in at the windows which 
bore lodging-bills, nor enter a single door to make in- 
quiries. He was not like a tax-gatherer, for he carried 
no bluish book, and he wore gloves; nor like a land- 
surveyor or engineer, for there were no symptoms of 
tape about him, and his suit was a tip-top Sunday one. 
The hope that he or his family—he had the comfortable 
self-contained look of a family man—might be coming 
to reside caused many a heart (with rooms to let) a 
certain palpitation of expectance. The solitary lady who 
sat daily on the beach-edge of the Esplanade, bringing 
her own chair (which folded up like an untidy stick) for 
the purpose, caught a glimpse of his figure, and, being 
weak-minded and a novel-student, speculated to an 
alarming extent on the possibility of his being a widower- 
(from the black band on his hat), and of his taking the’ 
apartments in the pretty cottage next door to her own. 

But straight along he walked, turning neither to the 
right hand nor to the left, until he had passed all the: 
houses. Then a bold stroke was ventured on by the’ 
proprietor of the last. Calling the shoeless boy who was 
earthing up potato ridges in the back-garden, she gave 
him certain instructions; and presently the stranger 
heard pattering feet behind. 

“ Pl’ase, yer honour,” with a duck of his body and pull 
to the infirm leaf of his cap, over which stuck out 
through a hole a tuft of the imprisoned sand-coloured 
hair—* pl’ase, yer honour, are yez lookin’ for lodgin’s P” 

“No,” answered Mr. Lombard. 

But to believe a decisive answer of this kind is not 
possible to such an Irish boy. ‘“ Beca’se, yer honour, 
there’s the cl’anest, n’atest, tidiest lodgin’s in the whole 
town below at Mrs. M‘Carty’s, an’ as chape as dirt, 
beggin’ yer honour’s pardon for mentionin’ sich a mane 
thing as chapeness to yer honour !” 

“I don’t want lodgings,” said Mr. Lombard, and 
presently was obliged to order the boy off, since he 
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continued to run alongside and descant on the excellence 
of Mrs. M‘Carty’s rooms. 

An’ maybe yer honour wud want somebody to show 
ye the way to some place?” he inquired, with another 
pull of the greasy cap. | 

“No,” said Mr. Lombard. “ Be off!” 

And, as he stood still to enforce his order, Pat was 
fain to slope away to the side of the road a little farther 
down, where he perched himself on the bank, or earthen 
fence, to watch what would become of the unsociable 
stranger. 

Of course Mrs. M‘Carty saw nothing of her messenger 
for more than a couple of hours, and his spade remained 
stuck in the potato ridge, with the fresh clods drying 
and hardening about it unprofitably. “ An’ wait till I 
ketch him!” said she, wrathfully. ‘An’ I wantin’ to 
have them handful o’ praties banked before evenin’ !” 

At last, when the shadows were lengthening, Master 
Pat marched into the kitchen. “ An’ the gintleman’s 
jist gone off by the thrain, missus,” said he, boldly. 

“ Why, then, you audacious vagabone, I wondher you 
have the impudence to spake to me,” retorted the lady, 
aiming a blow at him with an iron kitchen spoon in her 
hand, which he dodged effectually. 

“ Sure,” he whined, with his elbow up as guard, though 
he stood at secure distance on the other side of the deal 
table—“ sure you tould me to folly the gintleman, and 
ax him did he want lodgin’s, an’ did he want to be 
showed the way, an’ to tell you wherever he wint; an’ 
now I’m to be bate for doin’ what Iwas bid. Och, mur- 
ther, but it’s a hard case to be bate for doin’ what yer 
bid!” and he began to wipe his eyes with the sleeve of 
his corduroy jacket, howling the while. 

“ An’ where did the gintleman go, you omadhaun P 
Oh, holy Mary! the notion of yer walkin’ the two mile 
to the thrain, only to have to say ye seen him go off! 
Will I ever put sinse into ye, at all at all, an’ the spade 
stuck in the ridge abroad !” 

“He wint sthraight up the hill,” says Pat, thinking 
it best to divert attention from his own person, “ an’ 
niver stopped nor turned until he got over the stile into 
the churchyard.” 

“The churchyard, is it?” Mrs. M‘Carty suspended 
her operations of stirring something in a saucepan. 
“Ts it the churchyard ye said P” 

“The very thing, ma’am. An’ when he was inside 
he walked over an’ hether among the graves, till he 
came to one big handsome vault; an’ you may believe 
me but he looked close enougl an’ narrow enough about 
that.” 

“ An’ could you see, Pat ahagur,” said his mistress, 
quite losing recollection of her anger in her curiosity— 
“could you see which particular tomb it was ?” 

“Oh, I’d know it again, anyhow. It’s one where the 
railin’s-is all smashed. An’ he walked round it, an’ 
stood a long time starin’ at the doore, an’ pushed aside 
the nettles with his stick, an’ knocked it at the doore, 
that you’d think he wanted somebody to come out.” 

“Betune us an’ harm!” ejaculated Mrs. M‘Carty, 
crossing herself with the thumb which was not engaged 
with the spoon; “ an’ sure nothin’ came out, Patsey ?” 

“No; but there was a mighty hollow noise intirely. 
An’ thin ould Moran the sexton came up, that had seen 
him out of his house; an’ they had a talk about the 
tomb, for I see him pointin’ wid the stick, but I couldn’t 
hear a word at all.” 

“Why, then, never welcome ye! Smart enough at 
hearin’ ye’d be other times; an’ couldn’t ye slip behind 
a stone, or lie down in the long grass, or somethin’ P” 

“To tell you the truth, ma’am, that gintleman had 





an eye that you'd be afeard of, an’ I b’lieve he’d see you 
wid the back of his head; so I kep’ clear of him 
intirely.” 

Now Mr. Lombard had nodded curtly to the sexton’s 
obeisance, and remarked with an authoritative air that 
he had expected to find the churchyard in better order. 
He hoped the man was not so neglectful of his duty in 
other respects, and took care that no such persons as 
body-snatchers had access to the graves in his charge. 
Such a thing had been heard of as tombs being broken 
open for the sake of the very ornaments on the coffins : 
he trusted that the like could not occur here. And the 
sexton, uncertain whether the lordly-looking gentleman 
who found fault was the archbishop of the diocese, or 
mayhap the Viceroy of Ireland, or the head inspector of 
police, was most obsequious indeed, and broke out into 
a cold perspiration at the thought of losing his place 
and perquisites. 

“You are aware, I presume,” said Mr. Lombard, 
“that such outrages are punished with the utmost rigour 
of the law; and not only the actual perpetrators, but 
those who connive at it, those by whose disgraceful and 
criminal negligence it occurred P” 

“T’m here twelve year,” commenced the sexton, half 
crying; for he began to think he must be guilty of 
something, or the gentleman would not speak in such a 
way. 

“ Well, my good man, let it be a warning to you for 
the future. You cannot be too careful. You should 
permit no persons to hang about the churchyard who 
are without legitimate business there. You should 
guard it like treasure; being a public servant to whose 
hands have been committed the remains of our deceased 
friends.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the sexton, ready to promise any- 
thing. “I’m here twelve year——~”’ 

Again did the stranger ruthlessly cut short his 
reminiscences. “In this tomb I am personally in- 
terested,” he said, pointing to it with his stick. “ So 
strongly apprehensive am I of the possibility of outrage 
on the poor bodies within, that I am about to send 
workmen from Dublin to brick up the door, and cover 
the opening with cut stonework; andI shall be obliged 
to you if you will give them every facility in doing the 
job, and that, when done, you will keep the tomb in the 
best order possible; and here is a trifle for your 
trouble.” 

Deeper and lower than ever was the sexton’s ohgisance 
when he received, not a half-crown, or even a crown, 
but a piece of paper—a precious engraved piece of 
paper—being a bank of Ireland note for one pound! 
His very soul sank into the dust of obsequiousness; 
before a donor so munificent. 

“I shall have means of knowing,” said Mr. Lombard, 
“‘whether you take care of this tomb as I wish it cared 
for; and I shall come occasionally to see it.” 

Other pound-notes, as the reward of faithfulness, 
rustled in the sexton’s ears as he bowed and bared his 
bald head, and assured the gentleman that he might be 
certain he would do his poor best to please his honour’s 
worship. Mr. Lombard believed that he would, by the 
double bond of fear and of covetousness; so he inquired 
the nearest way to the road-side station, and went in 
its direction, carefully avoiding the former villa of Mr. 
Estridge. 

What .a wasted morning! while he had half a score 
important interviews to hold in Dublin, and a railway 
meeting to attend, and a board of bank directors; and 
more than half this business was left undone when, in 
the evening, he went on board the just-arrived White- 
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haven steamer at the North Wall; returning, after 
some interval, with an elegant, but faded woman 
leaning upon his arm, while behind them walked her 
husband laden with shawls and other lady’s gear. 

« And my dear child has not come to Dublin to meet 
me? Ah, how little she knows the yearnings of a 
mother’s heart!” said the lady. ‘But I imagine she 
finds it hard to leave Castle Lough, her beautiful home, 
the scene of her domestic happiness. My dear Mr. 
Lombard, excuse me, but you are looking so well !” 

“JT hope you are not very tired,” he said, irrelevantly. 

“Oh, indeed I am! worn out, I may say. It is a 
horrid steamer. I wonder some plan is not invented, in 
this age of inventions, for bridging the sea in some way. 
Now, you that are so clever, my dear Mr. Lombard, 
would you not turn your attention to that idea?” and 
she looked up wiuningly in his face. 

But it is unnecessary to record Mrs. Sarsfield’s small- 
talk, seasoned with the fascination of her smile, nor how 
intensely agreeable she made herself to the powerful 
son-in-law who had once served her with spools of 
cotton over a counter. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—MISS LEONORA’S TACTICS, 
A DISTINGUISHED circle of visitors was being entertained 
at Castle Lough; so said the local “Court Circular.” 
And why society always crystallizes into this shape, 
instead of into a polygon or rhomboid, is unaccounted 
for upon the principles of social philosophy. 

Dear, gentle-souled Mr. Sarsfield inspected all the 
improvements with the present owner, and was pleased, 
and praised where he could, with truth and propriety, 
praise. He did not consider that the new wing, in 
Palladian style, and broken by pilasters, was in good 
taste as regarded the rest of the house; and so he held 
his peace when his wife ran raptures about it, and in- 
deed about everything else. Various.cuts were made 
at him, especially in private, by the partner of his life, 
concerning his own unsuccess and monetary misfor- 
tunes. He was used to this yoke, and bore it, perhaps, 
rather too resignedly, considering that the lady herself 
had been the chief cause of any expenditure added in 
his time to the encumbered estates. But, as he walked 
about with the present owner of his ancestral home, he 
rather wondered that he felt so little pain at the 
change. 

Because his heart was stayed on something better 
than worldly possessions or position: his treasure was 
in heaven, and not on earth. Ah, it is a grand thing to 
feel that our wealth is stored where no thief ap- 
prodcheth; that one’s best friend can never die nor 
change; that, having Christ, we are possessed of all 
things! “The world, and life, and death—things pre- 
sent and things to come,” are in the list of the Chris- 
tian’s riches. 

Mr. Lombard, as he learned what manner of man he 
was, had a growing respect for him. Perhaps he was 
not accustomed to meet Christians of this humble, true- 
hearted type; at all events, he was not accustomed to 
believe in them. So riveted was his own heart on the 
seen things of time, that an earnest faith in the unseen 
things of eternity, acting influentially on a man’s pre- 
sent conduct, was certainly a surprising sight to him; 
and what would he have given for his father-in-law’s 
white conscience P 

He came to look very old that season, after his suc- 
cessful election. His hair was whitening fast, and lines 
deepened about his eyes and mouth. Mrs. Sarsfield 
scarcely liked to venture on the remark to Pen, but said 
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her principles that truth ought always to give place to 
agreeability. Pen herself was conscious of some altera- 
tion in her*husband : he was irritable at times, a thing 
unheard of previously ; he would sit for an hour in deep 
reverie, thinking hard, as she knew by the knitted brows. 
But he said no more about ruin; and she did not eare 
to rouse that mood again. 

Mr. Sarsfield prayed for him. A Christian must do 
that for they of his own house who are not in the faith. 
And one day that they.were on the edge of the wood, 
and had been talking about Bertie’s prospects in the in- 
terval of seeing little larches planted, he spoke to him, 
with his hand affectionately on his shoulder. ‘“ Don’t be 
too much absorbed in this world,” he said. 

“ Do you remember that story in the Bible about a 
young man coming to Christ,” asked Mr. Lombard, 
abruptly, for reply, “and how he should give up 
everything? Well, it is just so with me.” And he 
called Sheers the wood-ranger, to give him some direc- 
tions. Mr. Sarsfield could not know how literally true 
this was: the speech puzzled him. 

“Come into Pen’s boudoir,” Mr. Lombard sai, as 
soon as Sheers left them in front of the house: he would 
not turn into his own study, and afford opportunity for 
a renewal of that subject. And they found Pen, reading 
the book which the pearled leaf-cutter had marked, 
lying in a luxurious dormeuse, with such words as these 
before her eyes :— 

** But love of money chilled the heart, 
And made the free a slave, 
And took away from life and soul 
More bounties than it gave: 
For all the gold was ever coined is impotent to buy 
Departed youth, lost peace of mind, a sunbeam in the sky, 
Or half a minute from the grave in Life’s last ag ony.” 

“ A cheerful subject!” said her husband, sarcastically, 
when she read aloud the lines for him and for her 
father. 

“TI am fortifying myself against the ruin,” she 
answered, carelessly, and nestling in her dormeuse. 
“ But it is really a very fine poem—Charles Mackay’s 
‘Lump of Gold’—and contains such a true philosophy ! 
Papa, what do you think of these lines? They are not 
personal, Ralph!” and she laughed, but not pleasantly. 
** ¢« From morn of manhood to its eve he toiled for future time, 

His forehead turned from Heaven to Earth, in picking gold from slime : 

Gold for his need, to keep and breed, that, ere his life’s last hour, 

Among the mighty of the land, the lord of hall and bower, 

He might be worshipped for his wealth, and float in seas of power.’ ”” 
Up looked Pen in his face with a saucy air. 

“An uncommonly good object I’'d say it was,” re- 
joined Mr. Lombard, “and better than being satisfied to 
grub in the mud all one’s life.’ But his face reddened 
somewhat withal. 

“You will agree with this, at all events,” said his 
wife, quoting farther :— 

** « The rich man owned that wealth alone was.a boon of little worth 

If it brought not happy-peace of mind, and the glow of innocent mirth, 

And the will to cheer and sanctify the by-ways of the earth.’ ” 

“I would say,” observed Mr. Sarsfield, gently, “ that 
peace of mind is.a matter independent of either riches or 
poverty; for it is the gift of God, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord; and, whatever be a man’s outward circum- 
stances, I do not believe he can have real peace until he 
sees God as his Father and Jesus as his Saviour, and 
rests in him for everything.” 

And the look of calm happiness that had come over 
the face of the little minister of Ebenezer Chapel rested 
also on Mr. Sarsfield’s worn features and high, bald 
brow. Why had Mr. Lombard never seen such on the 
faces of the moneyed men with whom he was so often 
associated—successful men, envied, powerful men who 
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had gained nearly all that the world has to offer of gain; 
a year’s income of whom would make these others com- 
fortable for life? Well he knew the type of c6untenance 
belonging to the prosperous persons who assembled 
round boards of money-making companies, and could 
name their thousands to any enterprise. Cautious, 
astute, fox-like faces; clever, bold, lion-like faces; 
shrewd, worldly faces; eager, anxious faces: but on 
none this look of satisfied rest. The secret might be 
worth discovering ! 

It was quite as much a mystery to Pen, who loved 
the products of money as he loved the gold itself, and 
who was now in the very sunshine of youth, health, 
wealth, and all things desirable. We are bound to say 
that her old foolish fancy for the man who acted so un- 
worthily had faded till it was nearly dead, and the life 
she once thought would be spent in vain regrets was 
spent in a very considerable enjoyment of the luxuries 
purchased by Mr. Lombard’s money. But there her 
enjoyment ended; and we know, on the highest au- 
thority, that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth.” And what 
- about Pen’s domestic happiness ? 

Now it is to be recorded that, when Miss Leonora 
Sarsfield, of Canary Crescent, heard of Mrs. Paul’s arrival 
at Castle Lough, she took it into her head that it bore 
reference to herself, and that her obnoxious niece-in-law 
had come chiefly to spy out the land; in other words, to 
note what were the chances of a speedy lapse of her 
fortune. The old lady had suffered from bronchitis in 
the spring, and still her poor chest was wheezing con- 
siderably; but she nearly killed herself by donning a 
light summer gown and shawl the day she went to call 
upon her nephew’s wife. There should be no sign of 
failure in her for Mrs. Paul’s sharp eyes to perceive. 
And it was a sight to see-how Mrs. Paul embraced her 
dear aunt in the most heartfelt manner, and brought her 
to the most comfortable seat, and forgot all her own 
fragility to do her honour. Now Mrs. Paul was not un- 
willing to express the relationship of “ aunt” frequently : 
it was a sort of echo of the youth that was gliding from 
her at a distance of which she did not like to think. 

“ So good of you to come, dear aunt Leonora! And 
I hope you have been quite strong and well P” 

“Never was better in my life,” said Miss Sarsfield, 
holding herself very upright, and taking care not to 
touch the cushions with her back. 

“‘ We heard something, dear aunt, of a little bronchitis ; 
just a slight spring affection.” 

“ A mere cold,” answered Miss Leonora. 
catches cold in spring.” 

“Oh, yes,” smiled Mrs. Paul. ‘And as to the bron- 
chitis, it is positively nothing. I have had it a hundred 
times.” Be it remarked that this lady had suffered in 
turn from all the genteel ailments of which she knew 
the names ; one was generally on the tapis each month, 
and for the whole summer she had the standing malady 
of “ hay fever.” 

“ Paul was quite uneasy about you—I mean my son. 
As to his father, he is so accustomed to the sight of 
suffering in me that it has in some measure indurated, 
or, I should say, hardened him; which I suppose he 
cannot help. But oh, my dear aunt, how gratified am I 
here—in this place !” exclaimed Mrs. Paul, clasping her 
languid hands as she launched quite into another 
subject. 

“TI should have thought Castle Lough rather a painful 
place for you,” observed Miss Sarsfield, briefly. 

“ Oh, of course, in a certain sense,” replied Mrs. Paul, 
her rapturous look subsiding into one of sentimental 
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depression for a moment; “ but, in another sense, what 
joy to a parent’s heart to see a beloved child so happy! 
Such domestic felicity! My dear aunt Leonora, you 
can form no idea of it !” 

“Indeed,” said the old lady, frigidly. “I quite 
understood that there was a coolness. Marriages made 
for money are not usually so happy,” she added: “I am 
glad this is an exception.” And distinctly was Mrs. 
Sarsfield aware, from her tone, that she did not believe 
one word of the statement. 

“It was the reason I never would marry, myself,” 
concluded Miss Leonora. ‘I knew, as soon as I was no 
longer young, that they didn’t want me, but my money.” 

“ If you saw the considerate manner in which he gives 
her everything, her unlimited command of his purse, 
her smallest fancy gratified” 

“This may all be,” said the old lady,“ but one looks 
for more in a really well-assorted and happy marriage.” 
Like many of those who have never been in “ the double 
estate,” Miss Sarsfield had loftier ideas respecting it 
than the majority of its graduates. “ Esteem, commu- 
nity of feeling and of taste; above all, love. But people 
now-a-days can dispense with anything for the sake of 
money!” And Miss Leonora, who for some minutes 
had been warding offa sneeze and a fit of her bronchial 
cough, was here fain to give way. The gauzy summer 
shawl was doing its work. 

Mrs. Paul had sufficient sawoir-faire to refrain from 
noticing the ebullition, but held forth uninterruptedly 
about her precious child’s domestic joys. Miss Sarsfield 
was a Tartar on two subjects—her money and her 
health ; the latter because it had indirect connection 
with the ownership of the former. She was known to 
have utterly discomfited and covered with ignominy 
certain interested relatives, a widow and her daughter, 
who had come from principles of duty to nurse-tend her 
during an illness. In fact, the event was the turning- 
point of her convalescence, by the wholesome reaction of 
wrath it excited. And, whereas she had corresponded 
occasionally with the parties previously to this offence 
of over-zeal, not the humblest professions of attachment 
could procure a scrape from her pen afterwards. Thus 
they were gibbeted for a terrible example to the rest of 
the expectants. 

Poor Miss Leonora! she really felt far from well on 
this day ; but the boy who suffered the fox to gnaw his 
flesh secretly was not more Spartan in his resolution to 
conceal his pain. And she had an uneasy idea that 
Mrs. Paul (so she always styled her nephew’s wife) was 
taking note of every gasp, notwithstanding her con- 
temporaneous volubility about her daughter’s happiness. 
The old lady ere long contrived a retreat, though with 
flying colours and more than one Parthian shaft, and 
had out the rest of her wheezy cough secure from 
observation in the carriage. 

But it will be seen how far Miss Sarsfield was ready 
to pledge herself for the domestic felicity accruing from 
this moneyed match. Was it that she did not perceive 
Pen’s aversion for the man whom she had vowed to love 
and honour? Obey him she did, after a fashion; 
vouchsafe to enjoy his money and its products she did; 
but as to the deep personal interest which would fain 
share every burden as well as every joy, only one person 
on earth felt this for the rich man besides his mother: 
Esther, his daughter. And the bitterness was that he 
knew the fact well. 

As for Miss Leonora, the end of her tactics on the 
above occasion was a lengthened imprisonment in her 
own apartments, under the curative influences. of red 
flannel, white-wine whey, axd French blisters.. 
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